CHAPTER    V

THE   GROWTH   OF   FEUDALISM

987 Hugh proclaimed king. End of the Carolingian kings.
1122 The question of investitures regulated by a concordat.

THE disorganization of both government and society .caused by the
weakening of the royal power and hastened by invasion was fol-
lowed during the tenth and eleventh centuries by a slow process
of reorganization which brought about a simultaneous transfor-
mation in the status of fighting-men, the power of the king, and
the life of the clergy.

^VASSALAGE   AND   FIEFS

We have little knowledge of what was going on in the world
of fighting-men at this time. They were no writers, and the deeds
executed on their behalf have not been preserved as were those of
kings and prelates. We see little but the results of this transforma-
tion, which took two centuries to carry out.

Originally the band of warrior vassals in the service of a lord
who was a military leader had lived in their lord's house; but this
system, which lasted in Germany down to the twelfth century,
was no longer to be found in France after the ninth. The warrior
vassals no longer lived with their lord, but each of them was settled
on an estate, to which the lord retained the legal tide, while the
vassal held it as a fief, collecting all its produce and governing
all its inhabitants in the same way as a landed proprietor.

In the very rare surviving documents, however, we find signs
that there must still have been some fighting-men left who lived
with their lord; it would seem that these were chiefly young and
unmarried men, who, having no family to support, had no need
of a separate establishment. They were known as backelien, a term
surviving in the English bachelor', which retains its old sense of
an unmarried man. It would therefore seem that the custom of